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The Interrelationship Between Illegitimacy and Adoption 


AcNnEs K. Hanna 


(This paper was presented at the Child Welfare League meeting 
in Indianapolis, May 25, 1937. Miss Hanna is Director of the 
Social Service Division of the United States Children’s Bureau.) 


NE of the interesting situations found in a 
O study of adoptions, field work in which has 
recently been completed by the Children’s Bureau, is 
the wide variation in the use of adoptions in different 
States. Records of adoption cases were obtained from 
nine widely distributed States throughout the coun- 
try. These particular States were selected because in 
each one the State department of welfare was respon- 
sible for seeing that social investigations were made 
to assist the court in making a decision as to granting 
the adoption. Information on the cases was, there- 
fore, available in a central office. 

Adoption rates in these States varied from 2 to 10 
children per 10,000 children under ten years of age. 
The proportion of urban population in the State 
apparently affected the extent to which adoption was 
used, since rates of 2 or 3 were found in the three 
States that had less than 30 percent urban population. 
Furthermore, the records of individual areas within 
a State almost invariably showed higher rates in the 
more populated areas. The highest rates, however, 
were those of two Pacific Coast States that had a 
much smaller proportion of urban population than 
two Eastern States having lower adoption rates. It 
is interesting to note that these two Western States 
had a lower birth rate per 1,000 population in 1934 


, than any of the other States. It is probable that 


group attitudes toward the acceptance of children of 
other parentage into the family life and agency 
attitudes toward placement for adoption also affect 
the situation. The adoption records also showed wide 
Variation in the use of adoption by white families and 
by families of other races. In one Southern State in 
which 36 percent of the population are Negroes, only 
28 Negro children were adopted as compared with 
124 white children. 


Lack of basic information on the extent to which 


adoption is used and on such important conditions 
affecting the children as their relationship to the 
persons adopting them, the family situations that 
have made them available for adoption, and the 
situations in the homes into which they are adopted, 
has been a serious handicap to seeing the problem in 
its entirety and the place of adoption in a child-care 
program. In emphasizing these crude measures of 
adoption, I am not ignoring our equally important 
need of further information on the results of adoption 
in terms of its ultimate value in satisfactions and the 
growth of the individual child, which is, of course, the 
final measure of the value of any social process. It 
has seemed important, therefore, to gather together 
and present to you the few available facts that may 
throw some light on the situation and indicate the 
broad outlines of the problem with which we are 
concerned. 

Any study of the children for whom petitions of 
adoption have been filed will show that a large pro- 
portion of them were born out of wedlock. In the 
Children’s Bureau study we found that about 60 
percent of the children belonged in this group. Fur- 
thermore, among the children adopted by persons 
other than relatives nearly three-fourths were of | 
illegitimate birth. In some States the proportion was 
even higher. Our figures further show that of the 
total number of children adopted, about 20 percent 
were adopted by a step-parent or, interestingly 
enough, in a few cases by a child’s own parent; 20 
percent were adopted by other relatives; and about 
60 percent were adopted by other persons. Appar- 
ently adoption is used for two purposes: To form a 
closer tie between a child and the relatives with whom 
he is living and to give the rights and satisfaction of 
parenthood to persons wishing to take a child into 
their home. 

It is evident that a close relationship exists between 


adoptions and birth out of wedlock. One basic need 
(Continued on page #) 
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Blue Ridge Institute 


Ripce, NortH CARro.Lina 


tute, July 26-30, 1937, eighty-odd social work 
executives and community chest leaders gathered once 
more at that delightful spot, high up in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina. For one attending the first 
time, the event was most stimulating. Old timers 
were readily spotted because of their familiarity with 
the environment and procedure; the freshmen or 
“neophytes” —so called—were given a royal welcome. 
Arthur A. Guild of Richmond, Director of the 
Institute, seasoned outwardly as well as inwardly, 
was a real bellwether to the flock. Both old and new 
looked to him for leadership and were not disap- 
pointed. Under the active management of Bradley 
Buell, of the Community Chest and Councils, sessions 
were lively, punctual and progressive. The serious 
part of the program was nicely tempered with social 
activities in which Judge W.S. Criswell, of Jackson- 
ville, and Professor Henry Hibbs, of William and 
Mary College, especially distinguished themselves. 
The theme of the Institute was “Organizing the 
Community for the Prevention of Juvenile Delin- 
quency.” Through the cooperation of the Commu- 
nity Chest and Council of Jacksonville, Florida, there 
was placed before the Institute first-hand clinical 
material of an unusual character. The records of one 
hundred juvenile delinquents committed to the in- 
dustrial schools from Duval County, Florida, in 1936 
had been studied, analyzed and much factual data 
embodied in a report. A great number of charts 
depicting conditions in the families of these children 
adorned the walls of the assembly hall. Mrs. Bernice 
Brower, who conducted the study, reviewed the mate- 
rial for the enlightenment of the entire group. Sher- 
wood Smith, of the Jacksonville Council of Social 
Agencies, amplified the community aspects of the 
study and to some extent pointed up the lines of 
discussion. All of this definitely indicated. that the 
real problems underlying juvenile delinquency al- 
ready exist in the children’s families. The report 
then became the first assignment in outside reading. 
The Conference divided into four main committees 
—one on case work led by Paul Beisser, Henry 
Watson Children’s Aid Society, Baltimore; another 
on group work led by Robert N. Heininger, Farnum 
Community House, New Haven, Connecticut; a 
third on health activities led by Bent Taylor, Com- 
munity Chest, Yonkers, New York; and the fourth 
committee on court and probation service was led by 


iP. the occasion of the eleventh Blue Ridge Insti- 
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Richard A. Chappell, Department of Justice, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This method of procedure has been 
followed by the Institute in its annual sessions 
because it lends itself so readily to full participation 
by all in attendance. Once the ice was broken, free 
and full discussion raged and everyone had a chance 
to pool his opinions, ideas and suggestions. Each 
group sought to think through, from the viewpoint 
of its own special community interest, some approach 
to the problem of delinquency. There seemed to be 
a common purpose in trying to devise ways and 
means of spotting the potentially delinquent child by 
its first symptoms of abnormal behavior. 

Subcommittees were appointed in each group to 
discuss the material evolved and to bring in findings 
which again were subjected to the fire of the whole 
group, and so the refining process went on. The 
findings of the Institute are summarized in a special 
report issued by the Community Chest and Councils, 
155 East 44th Street, New York City, and may be 
obtained upon application. 

In order that interested persons in different parts 
of the country may participate in similar discussions, 
the following meetings were held during July: The 
Great Lakes Institute at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 
and the Northwest Summer Institute at Lummi 
Island, on Puget Sound, Washington. 

One came away from the Blue Ridge Institute 
geared toa high pitch of enthusiasm — better equipped 
to influence and help reshape community resources 
for the prevention of delinquency. It would be 
difficult to visualize the social worker who could be 
exposed to the give and take of a Blue Ridge Institute 
and not profit by it.—Ernest H. Cote. 


“Social Security in America” has been published 
by the Social Security Board on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Security in order to make avail- 
able a summary of the staff reports which present 
the factual background of the Social Security Act. 

The supply of this publication available for free 
distribution is limited so that only one copy can be 
sent to any person or organization. Additional 
copies of this first and only edition may be purchased, 
however, from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
75c each. Purchase orders, accompanied by remtt- 
tance, should be addressed to the Superintendent of 
Documents and not to the Social Security Board. 
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The Common Cold 


Tue common cold is the most prevalent of all dis- 
eases. More time is lost from work and more money 
is spent because of this disease than for any other. 

The cause of the common cold is still unknown, 
but it is thought to be a “‘filtrable virus,” one of those 
organisms which are too small to be seen through the 
microscope. 

The symptoms of the cold are well known: dis- 
charge from the nose and eyes, sneezing, coughing, 
congestion of mucous membranes of nose and throat. 
The term “‘grippe” is applied to a cold with such 
symptoms as fever, backache, and headache. The 
incubation period of the cold is probably short—from 
twelve to twenty-four hours. The period of infec- 
tivity during which the victim may pass on his infec- 
tion is probably ordinarily from two to three days. 

Prevention of the common cold lies in such meas- 
ures as the following: 


Avoidance of exposure to persons with colds, espe- 
cially in the first three days of their infections. 

Avoidance of overheating and underheating. 
Proper temperature and humidity of rooms. 
Proper clothing. 

Avoidance of overfatigue and overeating. 

The choice of a good vitamin-rich diet. 

Personal cleanliness (in washing hands; in dispos- 
ing of secretions from nose and mouth). 

Fresh air day and night and daily outdoor exercise. 

Enforcement of spitting ordinance. 

Prevention of dust in air, both outdoors and 
indoors. 

Avoidance of overcrowding. 

Avoidance of common drinking cups, towels, etc. 

Elimination of mechanical obstructions to breath- 
ing (as enlarged tonsils or adenoids). 

Maintenance of free action of kidneys and bowels. 

Drinking plentifully of water. . 


Although the cold is not a dangerous disease itself, 
its complications are frequent and serious. In small 
children the most usual one is middle-ear infection. 
Many a baby has been thought to be suffering from 
teething difficulties when in reality he is having ear- 
ache. Tonsillitis, bronchitis, and pneumonia are 
other fairly frequent complications. 

But not only should we guard the child from others 
with colds because of the dangers of complications, 
but because all the ordinary communicable diseases 
of childhood start with the same signs as does the 
common cold; thus if we protect a child from other 


children with signs of a cold, we may really be pro- 
tecting him from chickenpox, diphtheria, infantile 
paralysis, influenza, measles, meningitis, mumps, 
pneumonia, scarlet fever, smallpox, tuberculosis, or 
whooping cough. These diseases are all what are 
known as “droplet infections.” By this is meant 
that they are spread by droplets of moisture contain- 
ing the infecting organisms, which are expelled from 
a patient’s mouth in talking, sneezing, and coughing, 
and which may be inhaled by a well person, or fall 
on his hands and thus be conveyed to his mouth. 
Ordinarily these droplets do not travel long distances. 
Therefore not only for the child’s own sake, but 
for the protection of every other child with whom he 
comes into contact, he should be isolated during the 
first three days of a common cold and the same rule 
should be applied to adults! Certainly no pupil or 
teacher with a cold should be allowed in school! 


—F.orence A. Browne, M.D. 


National Association for Nursery 
Education 


Tue Biennial Conference of the National Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education will be held in Nashville, 
Tennessee, October 20-23, 1937. It is expected that 
at least one thousand persons will participate. The 
program has been built around the general theme of 
Safeguarding the Early Years of Childhood. Specialists 
in the fields of medicine, psychiatry, dentistry, 
anthropology, social work, psychology and nursing 
will be present to discuss their individual contribu- 
tions to early childhood, and to pool these with the 
findings of specialists in other fields. Valuable results 
should emerge from these coordinating efforts, and 
plans for the effective use of such results will be 
formulated. Programs may be secured by writing 
Miss Amy Hostler, Program Chairman, 130 East 
22nd Street, New York City. 


Ca) 


Tue First and Sunnyside Day Nursery, 3627 War- 
ren Street, Philadelphia, has published a pamphlet 
entitled “Illegitimacy and the Day Nursery,” pre- 
pared by Miss Luna E. Kenney, Executive Secretary, 
and her assistant, Miss Dorothy G. Patterson. It is 
very well worth reading. Copies are available from 
the Nursery at 20 cents each. 
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Miss Ethel C. Taylor 


Tue sudden death of Miss Taylor on July 17 came 
as a shock to the many friends whom she had made 
in various fields of social work. 

The foundations of Miss Taylor’s great usefulness 
in the children’s field, after she had completed her 
training in college and school of social work, were 
laid in the years of service she spent with Mr. J. 
Prentice Murphy of the Children’s Bureau of Phila- 
delphia. There she learned particularly to exert all 
her efforts for the saving of the child’s own home 
whenever possible instead of seeking for it substitutes 
that offered certain qualities that seemed attractive, 
but on more careful consideration were often only 
second best in the life of a child. 

In April, 1924, Miss Taylor came to the staff of 
the League, where her energies and her talents were 
particularly used in the teaching of fundamentals in 
foster family care to certain member agencies of the 
League. She would spend from four to eight weeks 
with the staff of an agency, during which she not 
only established for all time better standards of work 
in the agency, but endeared herself to the individual 
members of the staff by her helpful interpretation of 
principles that could become vital in the lives of 
individual children. 

When Miss Taylor had to give up this work in 
January, 1927, her illness left a gap in the field of 
children’s work which has never been wholly filled. 
Her later service on the staff of the New York School 
of Social Work, in interpreting modern’ principles 
and methods in child care, gave her an opportunity 
to express to the many students who came under her 
tutelage, in a still broader way, the rich experience 
that she had previously gained in both the local and 
the national field. 

Although her career was much too short, she has 
left an impress on the social work for children in 


. 


many communities.—C 
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The Interrelationship Between 


Illegitimacy and Adoption 
(Continued from page /) 


would seem to be to know more about this relation. 
ship in terms of its extent. For example: Are 
illegitimate births increasing? What proportion of 
the children born out of wedlock are adopted? Is 
our adoption rate a fairly stable one? We have no 
exact answers to these questions but some suggestive 
information. 

Birth statistics published annually by the United 
States Bureau of the Census show that in the States 
reporting during the entire six-year period 1929-1934 
there has been an increase in the registered illegiti- 
mate births each year except 1933. Whether this 
increase represents more accurate registration influ- 
enced by increased tolerance and willingness to 
accept the situation or whether it is due to actual 
increase in the number of births, it is impossible to 
say. Of the total 78,898 illegitimate births reported 
in 1934, less than half of the children (35,547) were 
white and all but 1,339 of the remainder were 
Negroes. The increase in registered colored births 
from 1929 to 1934 was greater than in white births. 
In the States reporting during this period the number 
of white illegitimate births showed an average annual 
increase of over 700. This increase in the number of 
children born out of wedlock does not necessarily 
mean that more children are available for adoption. 
With the development of standards of child placing 
throughout the country, increasing emphasis is being 
placed on the suitability of a child for adoption as 
well as on the development of other means for 
adequate care of children handicapped by the status 
of their birth. 

As to the number of children born out of wedlock 
who are actually adopted, we have little information 
about them. For a general picture, State-wide figures 
are a more satisfactory measure than those for urban 
areas, since we know that illegitimate-birth rates and 
adoption rates are higher in our cities. No accurate 
State statistics on this situation are available, but 
theoretically a comparison of the number of illegiti- 
mate births during a year with the number of adop- 
tions of children of illegitimate birth during a similar 
period should give some indication of the extent to 
which adoption occurs. In attempting to make such 
a comparison with the figures available, we were 
seriously handicapped by the fact that California and 
Massachusetts, two of the States included in our 
adoption study, do not report illegitimate births. We 
found on using this crude comparison of births and 
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petitions for adoptions in the remaining States that 
apparently nearly a fifth of the white children born 
out of wedlock were adopted. In one State having a 
high adoption rate, about 200 white illegitimate 
births are registered each year, and in 1934 peti- 
tions for adoptions were filed for 98 children of 
illegitimate birth, largely by persons who were not 
relatives. 

Because of the short time during which the State 
adoption programs had been in operation in some of 
the States visited and changes in procedure in others, 
no general statement can be made as to whether the 
number of adoptions is increasing. The experience of 
Minnesota in this regard is suggestive. For a period 
of nearly 20 years the Children’s Bureau of the State 
Department of Institutions has published biennial 
statistics on adoptions. The number of cases reported 
has been about the same throughout the entire 
period, although the figures for 1934-36 are some- 
what lower than those of the earlier years. These 
figures are of special interest, since the experience of 
social agencies has been that the demand for children 
to be adopted is unquestionably increasing. Some 
idea of the disproportion between children placed for 
adoption and persons wishing to adopt a child is 
given by figures of two agencies giving State-wide 
services. These agencies placed 509 children for 
adoption during a year and received 4,043 applica- 
tions for children during the same period. 

The many statistics that I have presented to you 
have little meaning unless we can use them to inter- 
pret practical problems or to point the way to objec- 
tives to be attained. As I see the situation, all these 
figures point to one definite objective—to provide 
more adequate services for unmarried mothers in 
order that they may be assisted in planning for the 
care of their children. 

Let us assume that only a fifth of the white chil- 
dren born out of wedlock are adopted. Unquestion- 
ably, a large proportion of the remaining children are 
being cared for by their mothers or by other close 
relatives who have accepted this responsibility with- 
out recourse to legal methods for giving the children 
the family name and rights of inheritance. Almost 
equally unquestionable, in the opinion of many per- 
sons, is the possibility that a large number of these 
children are under the care of persons who are not 
relatives, but who fail to give the children the legal 
protection of adoption. Some of these children un- 
doubtedly are passed from family to family as the 
interest of the foster parents wanes or some mis- 
fortune occurs. Assistance and advice given to the 
mother when she needs it the most, during pregnancy 
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or at the time of confinement, would do much toward 
reducing this hazardous, unplanned care. 

When we are faced by the fact that the requests 
for children for adoption exceed by many times the 
number of children available for adoption, there 
would seem to be little excuse for any child’s being 
adopted into a home that is unsuited to his capacities 
and unable to provide real home life. Since the 
majority of the children available for adoption by 
persons who are not relatives were born out of wed- 
lock, the question might well be raised whether so 
many children would be placed by irresponsible per- 
sons or by those having a financial interest in the 
placement, if real services and sound advice were 
available to their mothers. 

Placement for adoption should be made by quali- 
fied social agencies, since it requires understanding, 
skill, and continuing services. Only by understanding 
something of the size of the problem can this situa- 
tion be frankly faced and the necessary services pro- 
vided by public and private agencies. We need more 
complete statistics for the whole United States to 
test our assumption that most of our placements for 
adoption involve children born out of wedlock and 
that the number of these children available for adop- 
tion is not large. It is interesting to conjecture 
whether, if more adequate services were available to 
the mothers, this number would be increased by chil- 
dren who otherwise would be casually placed; or 
whether, by applying the sound case-work procedure 
of careful study of the children, the number who 
should be adopted would decrease. 

I should like to call your attention to a few more 
situations that are intimately related to our subject, 
since they throw some light on the problems of 
illegitimacy and adoption in our cities. In a recent 
communication from the child welfare committee of 
the League of Nations, statistics were given of the 
percentage of illegitimate births in a number of 
countries. The figures showed tremendous variation 
in the different countries in the proportion of illegiti- 
mate births, ranging from 1 percent of the births to 
about 50 percent. No explanation of these differences 
was given, but obviously they are affected by differ- 
ences in attitudes toward and use of the formal con- 
tract of marriage, and by the amount of social disap- 
proval shown by the local community and the family 
toward illegitimate birth. The illegitimate-birth rate 
among Negroes in this country is undoubtedly 
affected by attitudes toward marriage and lack of 
social pressures. It is difficult to judge the extent to 
which this situation affects the illegitimate-birth rate 
among our white population in different sections of 
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the country, but undoubtedly the high illegitimacy 
rates in some isolated rural communities indicate 
differences in social attitudes. The number of chil- 
dren available for adoption is directly affected by 
such social attitudes, since a child accepted by his 
own people will not be placed for adoption. 

One of the many problems associated with illegiti- 
mate birth that comes to our attention in large cities 
is the number of girls from other areas that come to 
the city for maternity care. A study of birth records 
in four cities that we visited recently showed that the 
mothers of nearly a third of the white children of 
illegitimate birth were not residents of the city. Some 
of these mothers came from suburban areas outside 
the city, but a large number were from rural areas or 
smaller towns in other parts of the State or in other 
States. Although the total number of Negro illegiti- 
mate births exceeded the total white births in these 
cities, only 6 percent of the Negro mothers were non- 
residents. The lack of social services in rural areas 
and small towns has made the readjustment of the 
unmarried mother and her child in her own com- 
munity exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, and as 
a result an agency in the city cares for the child or 
assists the mother in caring for him. 

Assistance to unmarried mothers in their own com- 
munities is one of the important child-welfare serv- 
ices in rural areas for which Federal funds have been 
made available to the States under the Social Se- 
curity Act. The extension of such services will do 
much toward solving one of our most difficult prob- 
lems. More than one city has been seriously ques- 
tioning the use of community funds for the care of 
nonresident girls who, as recent information has 
shown, may constitute at least half of the girls under 
care in the maternity homes maintained by voluntary 
funds. The only method of meeting this situation 
and of preventing increased use of commercial agen- 
cies is to have someone available to help girls in 
smaller communities to make plans for maternity 
care. 

The laws of about half the States provide that an 
adoption can take place in the jurisdiction within 
which the child lives or in which the institution caring 
for him is located. In these States there may there- 
fore be-a nonresident adoption problem as well as a 
nonresident maternity problem. State laws should 
make some provision for the occasional situation in 
which it may be desirable to adopt a child outside the 
county of the residence of the petitioners, but defi- 
nitely to authorize adoption in the place of the child’s 
residence is contrary to all our accepted principles of 
child placing, which emphasize the necessity of so 


making placements that supervision of the care of the 
child in the home is possible. 

The adoption rates in some of our States are 
vitally affected by this situation, particularly if any 
well-known commercial maternity home is located in 
the State. We have recently received information on 
the number of adoptions granted during 1936 in a 
city of about 400,000 population which was served by 
several homes of this type. The court records showed 
that about 500 adoption decrees were granted during 
the year and in about three-fourths of these the 
petitioners were nonresidents. It should be noted 
that the number of adoptions in this one city was 
only slightly less than the total number of adoptions 
that occurred in the States of Alabama and Minne- 
sota during a year. 

I have presented to you only the barest outline of 
the interrelationship of illegitimacy and adoption and 
have made no attempt to discuss many of the press- 
ing and immediate problems with which many of you 
are working. There are probably no two other 
subjects around which are centered so many strong 
emotional reactions, which are constantly preventing 
a rational and sound approach to the problem. We 
need to know more about the basic social philosophies 
in different parts of the country that result in greater 
use of adoptions in certain areas. We need to study 
the social structure of our own communities and to 
see how our services—assistance to mothers and 
placement of children in adoption homes—are affect- 
ing the relationship between illegitimacy and adop- 
tion. We need also to work out the methods that are 
necessary to bring services to the unmarried mother 
as early in her experience as possible. But most of 
all it seems to me that individual agencies need to 
study their own philosophies and procedures to see 
whether they are really meeting the needs of their 
community or allowing these two services to slip 
gradually into the hands of unqualified persons. 


New Temporary Home 


Ow May 20, 1937, the corner-stone of the new Tem- 
porary Home of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children was laid with 
simple ceremonies. Mr. Theodore A. Lothrop spoke 
of the service that the Temporary Home had rendered 
in the past and emphasized the importance of new 
projects in the program of the organization. The 
new Home on Parker Street, Boston, erected through 
bequests left the Society in previous years, will 
shelter 30 children, a capacity of 10 more than the 
old Home. 
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Learning to Earn, Spend, Save and Give 


(The following is a reprint of the August, 1937, bulletin issued for 
foster parents by the Alabama Department of Public Welfare.) 


“Earn a little, spend a little less.” —SrEVENSON 


ANY parents fail to see that training in the 
handling of money is an essential phase of 
home education. Some parents say little about 
money matters and children are almost completely 
in ignorance as to the part it plays in life. By talking 
agreat deal, other persons give children the idea that 
itis the chief object of desire. Most crimesare attempts 
to get money without giving an equivalent for it. 

In earning and spending money children come face 
to face with some of life’s most important problems. 
Experience in the actual use of money is the basis of 
all real financial training. A nickel spent by a child 
to get just what he wants today, even though the 
pleasure is temporary, may be worth more then, and 
later in memory, than five dollars spent wisely in 
adult life. Children can begin by buying things for 
household use as soon as they are able to count and 
distinguish coins, and through this experience early 
attain judgment in buying. 

Allowances for the child should be begun by the 
age of six or seven, if it is only five cents. It should 
be small, regular, and for the child’s own use. From 
its use he may learn the joy of immediate indulgence 
of trifling whims, or spending with discrimination, or 
saving for some larger object. He should be per- 
mitted to make his own mistakes and learn by them, 
as did the little boy who spent all he had for a fish 
line, then had no money for hooks. He should be 
praised when he spends wisely. The child’s allow- 
ance should have no strings attached to it, should 
not be given as a wage for household tasks, but given 
as his rightful share of the family’s income. House- 
hold tasks should be performed as his share of the 
family duties. The allowance should not be a part of- 
a system of reward and punishment. When Agnes 
stayed out late one afternoon, her mother took ten 
cents off her allowance for the week. The reasoning 
in this punishment was wrong, for it reduced Agnes’ 
responsibilities to a cash basis. Instead of thinking 
next time, ““Should I obey Mother and get home on 
time?” she is apt to ask, “Is it worth ten cents to 
stay out late?”’ The amount of the allowance should 
be determined by the family income, age and needs 
of the child, demands of the group with which he 
associates and his own responsibilities. The sum 
should increase with the child’s judgment and ability 
to use the money. 


In earning money above his regular allowance, a 
child gets more than a day’s pay; he learns the value 
of money, its limitations, the worth of labor, and its 
rewards. Work outside the home builds self-reliance 
and develops initiative that will be of great value in 
later life. Care should be taken, however, to see that 
the work is not too hard, nor too specialized, and to see 
that the child has sufficient time for study and recrea- 
tion. Ifthe work is other than domestic or agricultural, 
the laws regulating child labor must be conformed to. 

Keeping accounts should be begun when thé child is 
ten or twelve years old. If the accounts do not 
balance, the child is apt to hate them and to develop 
a sense of failure. Encourage him to keep them 
accurately without requiring balancing; later show 

im how business men keep books and touch his 
pride in having an accurate balance. Considerable 
financial training may be obtained by girls in connec- 
tion with household affairs. 

The real reason for giving allowances and provid- 
ing a child opportunities for earning money is char- 
acter building. One cannot learn to be generous 
when he has nothing to give; cannot take his share 
of the social burden if he can’t pay his way; cannot 
learn money value of things if he has not bought 
them, made mistakes and learned thereby. One can- 
not keep his self-respect if he has no opportunity to 
return courtesies in the give and take of life; cannot 
learn to skimp to purchase a larger good by the sum 
of sacrifice. Such experiences make for character, 
and all children ought to have them first-hand. 


Jewish Children’s Bureau 
Tue Jewish Children’s Bureau of Chicago, Illinois, 


has been functioning since April 1, 1937. It is 
composed of three former organizations, the Jewish 
Home Finding Society, Chicago Home for Jewish 
Orphans and the Jewish Children’s Welfare Society, 
which have consolidated for the purpose of coordinat- 
ing their services to Jewish children. Its present de- 
partments are foster family care, institutional care, 
and housekeeper service. 

The Jewish Charities of Chicago has designated 
the Bureau as its official child caring agency, with 
sole authority to receive applications and make dis- 
position in connection with the care of children. 

The Jewish Children’s Buréau has moved its offices 
from 1800 Fillmore Street (Selden) to 130 North 
Wells Street, and their present telephone number is 
Franklin 9555. 
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Panorama of Social Work and 
Related Fields 


Sociat Work YEAR Book, 1937, fourth issue, edited by Russell H. 
Kurtz. Published by Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 709 pages. $4.00. (Sent on ten days’ 
approval, if desired.) 


Awyone with a penchant for a comprehensive view 
of things will regard the Social Work Year Book not 
as a mere reference book to be placed quickly on a 
handy shelf with other staple volumes, but as one 
which deserves at least as much time, let us say, as 
“Gone With the Wind.” The Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, in making such a compilation available every 
two years, deserves more than perfunctory gratitude. 
With foresight and an infinite amount of painstaking 
work, an opportunity has been provided for anybody 
and everybody to gain a panorama view of welfare 
activities and progress—of what has gone, and has 
come, with the wind. Such a picture cannot be 
secured more easily than by mulling over the Year 
Book; in fact, it is the only way the average person 
could get such a bird’s-eye view. 

It is natural for a reader, when he opens the book, 
to search first for the subjects in which he is particu- 
larly interested, but in the course of his exploration 
he will see many subjects about which he knows less, 
that pique his curiosity, and that, after all, he finds, 
are not so remote from his own particular field. One 
of the chief values in the book is its power to over- 
come the idea that social work is like a crazy-quilt; 
truly, the various components are cut from the same 
fabric. No one, after delving into the various 
articles, could fail to realize a more sprightly appre- 
ciation of the programs in which others are engaged. 
The reader will emerge with a better perspective, and 
he will be stimulated to keep abreast, to throw the 
weight of his interest into the whole of social work 
rather than some corner of it. Once he is familiar 
with the Year Book, he may place it on his reference 
shelf, for then it will be an old friend, and he will 
know when to turn to it. 

The fourth issue is especially vital because it not 
only presents the new developments in governmental 
participation but also reflects throughout the book 
the effects of these changes. In the field of child 
welfare, for the first time the term “Child Welfare 
Services” —taken from the terminology of the Social 
Security Act—has been used as a cover-all title, and 
the multiplicity of’ cross-references suggests the old 
saying that “‘all roads lead to Rome,” or in this case, 
to and from “Child Welfare Services,” an article 
prepared by C. C. Carstens, executive director of the 
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Child Welfare League of America. Among captions 
to which this article refers are the following, and 
each of these subjects, in turn, refers the reader to a 
chain of others: 


Adoption, by Sophie van S. Theis; Children of Unmarried 
Parents, by Ruth Reed; Crippled Children, by R. C. Hood; Day 
Nurseries, by Mary H. Moran; Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Courts, by Leon Thomas Stern; Juvenile Training Schools, by 
Herbert D. Williams; Maternal and Child Health, by Albert 
McCown; Mothers’ Aid, by Grace Abbott; Rural Social Work, by 
Wilma van Dusseldorp; School Attendance, by William L. Bodine; 
School Health Work, by James Frederick Rogers; Social Security 
Act, by Eveline M. Burns; Visiting Teachers, by Carmelite 
Janvier; Vocational Guidance, by Fred C. Smith. 


How often do we flounder and cast about for the 
information contained in the Social Work Year Book, 
and forget to look for it there? ——FLorenceE M. Puaro. 


League Directory Changes 


Connecticut—Stamford: Stamford Children’s Home. Name 
of organization changed to Stamford Children’s Service. 

Georcia—Atlanta: Child Welfare Association of Fulton and 
DeKalb Counties, add Articles 1 and 2, Atlanta, Fulton and 
DeKalb Counties; Article 3, Atlanta. 


Kansas—Topeka: Children’s Home and Service League. John 
Kirk, Acting State Superintendent, following resignation of Her- 
man Newman. 


Kentucky—Lexington: Fayette County Children’s Bureau. 
Miss Elizabeth Jackson, Executive Secretary, succeeding Miss 
Margaret M. Devine, resigned. 

Marytanp—Baltimore: Henry Watson Children’s Aid Society. 
New address: 204 W. Lanvale Street. 

Massacuusetts—Boston: Jewish Child Welfare Association. 
Miss Louise Pinsky, Executive Director, succeeding Miss Lotte 
Marcuse, resigned. 

Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. Branch Office: Lowell, changed to 24 Merrimac Street. 
Franklin T. Waite, Agent. 

New Yorx—Elmira: Southern Tier Children’s Home. Mrs. 
Katharine Westwood, Director, succeeding Miss Josephine Web- 
ster, resigned. 


Niagara Falls: Children’s Aid Society of Niagara Falls, Inc. 


‘ Mr. Jonas Hollands, General Secretary, succeeding Miss Jean T. 
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Hiles, resigned. 

White Plains: Department of Child Welfare of Westchester 
County. Mrs. Helen C. Young, Director, succeeding Miss Gladys 
Fisher, resigned. 

Outo—Cleveland: Cleveland Humane Society. New address: 
1001 Huron Road. 

Columbus: Division of Charities, Department of Public Wel- 
fare. Miss Gertrude Fortune, Superintendent, succeeding Mrs. 
Luetta Magruder. 

Pennsytvanta—Wilkes-Barre: United Charities. Miss Eleanor 
May, Executive Secretary, succeeding John B. Middleton. 

Wasuinctron—Olympia: Child Welfare Division, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare. Name of organization changed to 
Division for Children, Washington Department of Social Security. 
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